PLANNING MACHINERY IN INDIA 


The $aa erf a co-ordinated or planned effort 'for promoting rapid deve- 
IagBeot <rf the economy was an integral part erf tSe mUfijrtiftt thinkin g in 
filfe long before Independence. Ever since 1876 when Dadahhai Naoroji 
published his paper on Poverty of India, Indian leaders had critkiMd the 
economic policy followed by the then ruling power iniMSfa as one of 
the main causes of the economic decadence of the counftyand urged that 
it was only co-ordinated action for economic development t aken by » peo» 
lar Government in the interest of the people of the country tbat ebnMI dew- 
Im Ifcs economy and lead the people out of grindhig poverty As the strugjfo 
tor national independence progressed, its social and econegtic aims became 
more definite. A comprehensive economic programme was adopted hi 
1931. In 1938, soon after popular governments were formed in the various 
provinces when they were granted a certain measure of a ufcoooiy , the In dian 
Nationalists got for the first time the opportunity of putting their ideas into 
practice and decided ffe set up a National Planning Committee with 
Shri Jawaharial Nehru as its Chairman. The work of this Committee was, 
however, interrupted because at the Second World War, in the course of 
which manv erf its members found themselves in gaol. But H had already 
mdWPiU arid 10 interim reports which prepared the ground for 

.fifcftpioat' and economic policies and programmes which were adopted by 
die country after it achieved Independence in 1947. Even before file fi nal 
transfer of power, the Interim Government that was formed in 1946 decided 
to appoint an Advisory Plainfimg Board soon after it came into office. As 
important recommendaJ|Jn of the Board was the appointment of a Planning 
Commission to devote continuous attention to the whole fold of economic 
and social development. 

The first three years of Independence were, however, taken up in settling 
a Mpmber of urgent administrative and political problems—in -rebabilitatiag 
mffikms at refugees who were uprooted as a result of the partition of the 
country, integrating the five hundred and odd princely States with tba MU 
of the Indian Unibn, re-organising the administrative and technical service!; 
which had been very adversely affected by the War, the partition and 
parture of many foreign personnel shortly after the achievement ofl 
pendencc and. what was most important, in giving the’ country a Con atfl tt - 
fion- 



DIRECTIVfs OF THE CONSTITUTION 


The basic economic and social policies of the country were set forth by 
tiie Constitution,, which came into force in January 1950, in Us Directive 
Principles of State Policy in the following term! . 

“The State shall try to produce the welfare erf the people by securing 
and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in which 
justice, social, economic and political, shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life.” 

Further that : 

“The State shall in particular direct its policy towards securing 

(a) that the citizens, men and women equally have the rigjht to an 

adequate means of livelihood; 

(b) that die ownership and control of the material resources of the 

community are so distributed as best to subserve the common 
good; and 

(c) that the operation of the economic system does not residt in 

the concentration of wealth and means of producti&te to the 
common detriment”. 

APPOINTMENT OF THE PLANNING COMMISSION 

Soon after, in March 1950, the Planning Commission was set up by a 
Resolution of the Government of India in terms of these directive principles 
and its functions were defined as follows : 

(1) make an assessment of the material, capital and human resour¬ 

ces of the country, including technical personnel, and investi¬ 
gate the possibilities of augmenting such of these resources 
as are found to be deficient in relation to the nation's require¬ 
ments; 

(2) formulate a plan for the most effective and balanced utilisation 

of the country’s resources; 

(3) on a determination of priorities, define the stages in which the 

Plan should be carried out and propose the allocation of 
resources for the due completion of each stage; 

(4) indicate the factors which are tending to retard ecoeStiBirdeve¬ 

lopment, and determine the conditions^ which, in view of the 
current social and political situation, should be established 
for the successful execution of the Plan; 
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(5) determine the nature of the machinery which will be necessary 

for securing the successful implementation of each stage of 
the Plan in all its aspects; 

(6) appraise from time to time the progress achieved in the execu¬ 

tion of each stage of the Plan and to recommend the adjust¬ 
ments of policy and measures that such appraisal may show 
to be necessary; and 

(7) make such interim or ancillary recommendations as appear to 

it to be appropriate either for facilitating the discharge of the 
duties assigned to it; or, on a consideration of the prevailing 
economic conditions, current policies, measures and deve¬ 
lopment programmes; or on an examination of such specific 
problems as may be referred to it for advice by Central or 
State Government. ” 

THE PLANNING MACHINERY 

The setting up of the Planning Commission was, no doubt, the first and 
most important step taken after Independence in the direction of economic 
planning and it continues to be the core of the planning machinery in the 
country. But in course of time it was found necessary to set up a number 
of associated policy making, programming and evaluation organisations at 
the Centre as well as in the States in order to deal adequately with some of 
the complex problems which planning in a countiy of the size and diversity 
of India involved. The planning machinery in India comprises the Plan¬ 
ning Commission and all these bodies. Among the latter mention may 
be made of the National Development Council comprising the Prime 
Minister of India, Chief Ministers of the States and members of the Plan¬ 
ning Commission at the highest level, the planning cells in the Central 
Ministries and the planning departments in the State Governments; the 
various working groups, advisory bodies and research and evaluation agencies 
associated with the Planning Commission and the programming units at 
the levels of districts, blocks and public enterprises. (Please see Chart 1.). 


Hie character of the planning machinery ifi India has been largely deter¬ 
mined by four important factors. Firstly, India has a federal system of 
Government in which.«the jurisdictions of the Centre and the States are 
clearly demarcated and it is important to evolve a system which can ensure 
the fullest co-operation between different constituent units of the country 
without impinging upon their autonomy. Secondly, India has a democratic 
system of administration in which it is essential to associate the people at 
every stage of planning and implement the Plan that may be formulated 
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through a process of persuasion and not of coercion. Thirdly, India has ao 
economy in which the public and the private sectors exist side by side and 
the market forces operate within certain limit s set down by State policy. 
Fourthly, India’s goal is to achieve a socialist pattern of society and a self- 
sustained and self-generating economy within the period of a generation so 
that there is need, on the one hand, gradually to expand the public sector, 
and on the other, to lay greater emphasis on such kinds of investments as 
would help to make the economy self-sustaining within this time horizon. 
The fact that India has an economy of a continental character as it were, 
with different regions which are complementary to each other and with a 
large variety of basic natural resources has also influenced considerably her 
approach to and machinery for planned development. 

PLANNING PROCEDURE 

Before a detailed account is given of the planning machinery in India, 
it may help understanding if the planning procedure that has been evolved 
over the last decade is briefly explained. 

Planning in India, as elsewhere, is essentially a backward and forward 
process—an exercise in successive approximation as well as successive co¬ 
ordination. In the light of the basic political and social objectives of the 
Government, the Planning Commission lays down tentatively certain gene¬ 
ral goals for a relatively long period, say, 15 or 20 years after careful 
study of the various technical possibilities, the needs of the economy and 
alternative patterns of development. After the long-term perspective repre¬ 
sented by these general 15 or 20 years goals are approved by Government, 
certain broad five-year targets are tentatively formulated keeping this long¬ 
term picture in view. These broad five-year targets are then given as purely 
provisional guide-lines to a number of working groups, one for each 
important sector, comprising usually the concerned technicians, economists 
and administrators in the Central Ministries and the Planning Commission 
who carefully examine the implications for their respective fields. They 
then proceed to indicate what should be the long-term targets in 
those fields and if these long-term targets are accepted what should be the 
corresponding five-year targets. They also work out the details of 
the policies and programmes "needed for achieving these targets. The work¬ 
ing groups naturally take into consideration the various studies made in 
different Ministries, State Governments, research organisations and indus¬ 
trial enterprises in the country. On the basis of the sectoral programmes 
formulated by various wuiHfJg groups, the Planning Commission prepares 
a short memorandum of the Five Year Plan which it places before the 
Gabinet and the National Development Council. After the Cabinet and 
the National Development Council approve this memorandum, a draft out¬ 
line of the Five Year Plan is prepared and published several months before 
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the Plan is to come into force. This Draft Outline sets out the objectives of 
the Plan, makes an estimate of the resources and gives a broad indication of 
the various targets and tasks proposed provisionally to be included in the 
Plan. This is presented to the Parliament where it is discussed in consi¬ 
derable detail. The Draft Outline is also discussed widely in the press, uni¬ 
versities and other interested organisations. At the same time the ’plan¬ 
ning Commission undertakes detailed consultations with the State Govern¬ 
ments and the Central Ministries. In the light of these discussions and con¬ 
sultations the final plan is formulated and presented to the Cabinet,-thn 
National Development Council and the Parliament for final approval. Simul¬ 
taneously the States, districts and the blocks also prepare their own plans 
keeping in view the broad targets which are indicated in the Draft Outline. 
These are modified later in the light of the amended figures which are accept¬ 
ed for inclusion in the final plan after discussion with the State authorities. 
While the tentative targets go from the Planning Commission to the Central 
Ministries, States and the district and block planning authorities at the draft 
outline stage, it is the modified proposals of these authorities which subse¬ 
quently come back to the Planning Commission that form the basis for the 
formulation of the final plan. At this last stage careful e xamina tion is made 
by the experts in the Commission of programmes and projects to be includ¬ 
ed in the plan from the technical and economic point of view and necessary 
adjustments made. Unlike certain other countries* in India the general 
approval of the Parliament is considered to be sufficient and no separate 
law has to be enacted for giving a statutory authority to the Plan. The 
Plan as approved by the Parliament goes back to all the concerned authori¬ 
ties from the Central Ministries downwards for the implementation of their 
respective programmes and projects. 

The formulation of the Five Year Plan is, however, only just the begin- 
ing of the work. A five year is a relatively long period in a dynamic world. 
It is one of the duties of the Planning Commission to study continuously 
various changes in the economic and social situation and modify the plan 
as and when necessary. It is the practice in India to break up a five year 
plan into a series of annual plans. Usually, in November and December 
every year there is a series of consultations between the Planning Commis¬ 
sion on the one hand and the Central Ministries and the States on the other 
for reviewing the progress of the Five Year Plan during the previous years, 
re-assessing the resources and the technical possibilities and formulating an 
annual plan for the next year. The annual financial budgets oftheCenbal 
as well as the State Governments are formulated in the following February 
keeping in view these annual plans. The annual plan hasnow4»come a very 
important part of the planning procedure in India and has in fact evolved 
into a very important instrument of federal and-State financial relationship. 
An annual plan introduces, on the one hand, a much-needed flexibility in 
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the implementation of the Five Year Plan and, on the other, sets out the 
programmes of development to be implemented every year with sufficient 
details. 

Role of the Planning Commission 

In the machinery and procedure of planning, described above, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission natuarily occupies a key position, but one important point 
is that it is essentially an advisory body to the Government. It has neither 
constitutional nor even statutory authority. It is only when the plan for¬ 
mulated by the Commission is approved by the Cabinet that it receives the 
necessary sanction. 

In the special constitutional, political and economic situation &at obtains 
in India, it is as well that the Planning Commission should rely mote on 
consultation and agreement than on sanction. This perhaps gives its recom¬ 
mendations a larger measure of acceptance than could hav» 'otherwise been 
the case and also induces all parties concerned to seek agreed solutions and 
avoid taking rigid or extreme positions. While the Planning Commission 
itself often takes the initiative in suggesting new policies or programmes, 
one of its main fuctions is to co-ordinate policies and programmes orginating 
from other agencies of Government. It seeks to perform this function through 
arranging a large number erf consultations between various interested agen¬ 
cies and by making the fullest use of the knowledge and experience avai¬ 
lable with them for the purpose of formulation as well as evaluation of the 
Plan. One notable achievement of the Indian Hanning Commission is 
that it has developed the process of planning into a great co-operative 
endeavour and in this process conventions and informal understanding play 
no less an important role than formal legislation and orders. 

The Planning Commission is essentially a staff agency, its main functions 
being advisory and co-ordinating rather than executive. It is a via media 
between an administrative department which is too closely involved in day- 
to-day problems and lacks the prespective and detachment which planning 
requires and a purely research institute which works too much In ah ivory 
tower and is out of touch with the various political, economic and adminis¬ 
trative problems, which must be taken fully into consideration if the Plan is 
to be realistic and effective. Free from, day-to-day administrative and exe¬ 
cutive work, the Planning Commission is in a position to devote itself almost 
entirely to the formulation of the Plan and evaluation of the progress achiev¬ 
ed in the execution of each stage of the Plan. At the same time, its com¬ 
position and status in the Government are such that it is in a position to 
maintain an effective liaison with the Centra! Ministries and the Governments, 
of States. 
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Constitution of the Planning Commission 

The Planning Commission is a multi-member body and includes at pre¬ 
sent four part-time members, who are important Cabinet Ministers, four 
full-time members who are eminent public men, administrators or technical 
experts and the Honorary Statistical Adviser to the Cabinet. This multi¬ 
member composition of the Commission and the fact that its members are 
appointed on the basis of their eminence and competence and not on poli¬ 
tical considerations help it considerably in its co-ordinating work, give it a 
national stature and make its recommendations acceptable even to opposi¬ 
tion parties. 

Since its inception, the Prime Minister of India has been the Chair man 
of the Planning Commission. This has added considerably to the piestige 
of the Commission and has helped it a great deal in its co-ordinating func¬ 
tions. The Prime Minister, however, attends only the most important meet¬ 
ings of the Commission and maintains a certain amount of detachment from 
its day-to-day work. This ensures that whenever any proposal made by 
the Commission comes before Cabinet for consideration, the Prime Minis¬ 
ter is in a position to take an uncommitted view. The day-to-day work of 
the Commission is looked after by a Deputy Chairman. The present incum¬ 
bent is also a Cabinet Minister in charge of Planning, Labour and Employ¬ 
ment. The Minister for Finance is the member in charge of finance in the 
Commission in ex officio capacity, while the present Minister for Defence 
is a member only in his personal capacity. The Deputy Chairman in his 
capacity as Minister for Planning is assisted in his work in Parliament by 
two Deputy Ministers. The Secretary to the Cabinet is also ex officio 
Secretary to the Planning Commission. 

The fact that the Prime Minister is the Chairman of the Planning 
Commission and three Cabinet Ministers are its members and the Cabinet 
Secretary, who is the doyen of the country’s civil service, is its Secretary, 
ensures a very close liaison between the Planning Commission and the 
Central Ministries. Besides, a convention has been established that 
whenever the Planning Commission considers any matter which directly 
concerns one or more Ministries, representatives of those Ministries are 
closely associated with its work. Similarly, important economic proposals 
made by the Ministries are first considered in the Planning Commission 
before they are put up to the Cabinet. By convention, those members 
of the Planning Commission, who are not members of the Cabinet, are 
usually invited to attend the meetings of the Cabinet and its sub-com¬ 
mittees when any proposals relating to their respective fields of work are 
taken up for consideration. 

The C ommi ssion has a collective responsibility and works as a 
collective body, but for convenience each member has been given chare* 
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of a group of subjects. While each member individually deals with 
-the various technical and other problems pertaining to his allotted subjects, 

-all important cases involving policy and all cases where there is a difference 
-of opinion between two members of the* Commission are considered by 
the Commission as a whole. 

Office of the Commission 

As has been mentioned earlier, the Secretary to the Cabinet is ex- 
officio Secretary to the Planning Commission and as such holds the 
overall administrative charge of the office of the Commission. Since the 
Secretary to the Cabinet is also the Chairman of several inter-departmental 
committees including the committee of Secretaries to the various Ministries 
of the Government of India dealing with economic matters this arrange¬ 
ment greatly helps in bringing about a close co-ordination between the 
Commission and the Ministries. In view of the fact that the Secretary 
of the Planning Commission is a part-time officer and his other duties 
take much of his time, he concerns himself mainly with overall co-ordina¬ 
tion with the Ministries. There is an Additional Secretary who devotes 
his full time to the work of administration and co-ordination within the 
Commission. 

In addition, there are three senior officers known as Advisers 
(Programme Administration), who have the status of ex-officio Additional 
Secretary to the Government of India. These officers possess considerable 
experience of administration in the States and they help the Commission 
to keep in close touch with the progress of planning and its implementa¬ 
tion in the States. Each of these officers has a group of States allotted 
to him and helps to maintain close liaise® between the Central Govern¬ 
ment and the group of States with which he is concerned and gives 
necessary advice and guidance to the executive authorities at the State 
level and brings the difficulties and problems of the latter to the notice 
of the Planning Commission and Ministries at* the Centre. 

The office of the Planning Commission consists of 'three types of 
branches viz., (i) General Branches, (ii) Subject Branches, and (in) House 
Keeping Branches. The work in the first two types of Branches is 
primarily technical and in the third administrative or secletarial. (Please 
see Chart II.) 

The general branches either carry out studies related to the plan 
as a whole rather than to any particular sector of it or co-ordinate the 
work of the various subject branches. There are altogether 10 general 
branches in the Planning Commission, e.g., perspective planning, statistics 
and surveys, economic, plan co-ordination and programme administration. 
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resources and scientific research, international trade and development), 
labour and employment, public co-operation and information and publi¬ 
city. These branches are called divisions or sections depending upon 
their size which again depends upon their volume and nature of work. 
Ordinarily a large branch is called a division and its head is described 
as a Chief. A relatively small branch is called a section and here a less 
senior officer is in charge; he is called a Director. Chiefs and Directors 
are ordinarily assisted by Assistant Chiefs. Each branch comprises some, 
research staff like senior research officers, research officers and investi¬ 
gators and some secretariat staff. Out of the ten general branches, the 
perspective planning division is responsible for the formulation of tenta¬ 
tive projections and plans for a long period, say, 15 or 20 years, while 
tbs other branches primarily concern themselves with the work r elating 
to the five-year' or annual plans. One of the responsibilities of the pro¬ 
pamine administration division is to assist the Advisers (Programme 
Administration) in their day-to-dav work and also to organise annual plan 
discussions with the State Governments. 

The subject branches are altogether 12 in number, e.g., agriculture, 
co mmuni ty development and co-operation; local works; irrigation and 
power; oil and minerals; village and small industries; large-scale industries; 
transport and communications; education; health; housing and- social 
welfare. The staffing pattern of these branches is more or less similar 
to those of the general branches. Some of the branches are grouped 
together under a senior officer of the rank of Adviser or Joint Secretary. 
The subject branches of the Planning Commission maintain close contact 
with their counterparts in the various Ministries and the State Govern¬ 
ments and are responsible for collecting, processing and analysing aS 
relevant information required for the formulation as well as evaluation 
of various policies and programmes included in the Plan: They also 
organise various research studies which are deemed necessary for the 
purpose of planning in their respective fields either on their own or 
through competent technical organisations in the country. 

The main house keeping branches are administration, general co¬ 
ordination and organisation and methods. They are staffed, mainly by 
administrative or secretariat personnel. 

The staff of the Planning Commission at present comprise about a 
dozen administrators, 160 technical officers and a compleowhl of 
secretarial, and other junior personnel. The senior positjoof in the 
general and subject branches are usually held by technical personnel. 
Bulk of them are economists or statisticians but there are also a num¬ 
ber of physical scientists, agricultural experts, physicians, engineers. 
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educationists, etc. The co-ordination work is usually done either by 
general administrators who have gathered considerable experience of 
planning and development work or by senior technicians who have acquir¬ 
ed a wide knowledge of public affairs and general administrative com¬ 
petence. Since in a five year plan different strands have to be woven 
together into an “organic whole” general co-ordinators are as essential as 
the subject specialists and as planning involves both management and 
technical operations, officers with administrative and technical competence 
are equally indispensable. 

Bulk of the technical work is, however, done in the Ministries and 
their attached offices and technical institutes. But their technical officers 
examine problems primarily from a limited sectoral angle. Technical 
officers in the Planning Commission on the other hand examine the same 
matters from a broader national point of view. The close collaboration 
of these two sets of officers in the work of planning is considered essential 
for ensuring that both the trees and the wood are equally taken care of. 

WORKING GROUPS 

To make the best possible use of the technical knowledge and ex¬ 
perience available in the Ministries, many of whom have also set up 
planning cells of their own, the Planning Commission has found it 
advantageous to set up a number of working groups, comprising selected 
administrators, economists and technicians from the various Central. 
Ministries and Divisions of the Planning Commission, as a means of co¬ 
ordinating the work of the Ministries with its own in formulating plans 
for different sectors of the economy. For instance, in connection with 
the formulation of the Third Five Year Plan as many as 22 working 
groups were set up.* Some of these working groups had a number of 
sub-groups; for instance, the Working Group on Agriculture had as many 
as 20 sub-groups. A Steering Group on Industry, Transport and Power 
was also appointed, with the Secretary, Planning Commission, as Chair¬ 
man, to co-ordinate the work of the concerned working groups and 
Ministries. The working groups were appointed by the Planning Commis¬ 
sion but the Secretary of the Ministry mainly concerned was appointed 
as Chairman, so as to ensure fullest co-operation between the Ministries 
and the Planning Commission. The reports of these working groups 
formed the basic material for the formulation of the Plan. 


•Resources, exports and imports, agriculture, community development, co¬ 
operation, irrigation, power, steel, industrial machinery, fuel, fertilise*. mineral 
development, scientific research, technical education, general education, cultural 
affairs, health, employment, welfare of backward classes, social welfare, housing and 
urban development and regional development. 
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The system of appointing a number of working groups at the stage 
of the formulation of a plan is a very important part of the Indian plann¬ 
ing procedure. Theoretically, it is conceivable that a team of planning 
experts working all by themselves'can formulate a plan which may be 
technically a very good job. But chances are that some very important 
administrative or social points may not be given due consideration by 
this small body of planning experts. The plan prepared by them may also 
suffer in the matter of acceptance as well as implementation because it 
would not give those who are to carry it out a sense of participation. There 
seems to be considerable merit in the practice evolved in India which 
seeks from the very beginning to associate with the planning exercise some 
of the people who are later to implement the plan through the system of 
working groups. This ensures that those who will implement the plan will 
not only have a sense of participation in the formulation of the plan and, 
therefore, more enthusiasm for carrying it out but also a better under¬ 
standing of the decisions taken and, therefore, a greater degree of effi¬ 
ciency in actual operation. 

ADVISORY BODIES 

While the Working Groups, which comprise mainly the concerned: 
officials in the Central Ministries and the Planning Commission, are re¬ 
sponsible for formulating the various programmes in detail, there is need 
in an economy of the size and complexity of India, to consult from time 
to time other knowledgeable people, especially non-official experts, at 
various stages of formulation as well as implementation of the Plans in 
regard to general policy. It is again desirable to have these consultations 
at different levels—technical, administrative and political. This is im¬ 
portant because such consultations elicit valuable advice and also help 
to secure for the Plan a greater public understanding and give it a national 
character. This objective is sought to be achieved through a number of 
standing bodies, variously known as Panels, Advisory Committees or 
Consultative Committees. Unlike the Working Groups which are 
appointed on ad hoc basis and work intensively for a period and prepare 
detailed programmes, these consultative bodies are usually of a standing 
nature, meet only twice or thrice a year and give their general advice on 
the policies and programmes referred to them. 

At present, there exist altogether eight advisory panels, which- com¬ 
prise mainly of experts, e.g.. Panels of Economists and Scientists, and 
Panels on Agriculture, Land Reforms, Ayurveda (an indigenous system of 
medicine), Health, Education and- Housing and Regional Development. 
The panels give general advice on the problems referred to them from 
time to time. In addition, there are three advisory committees : (i) Advisory 
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Committee on Irrigation, Flood Control and Power Projects, (ff) Co-ordi¬ 
nation Committee for Public Co-operation, and (iii) National Advisory 
Committee on Public Co-operation. The functions of the first committee 
are to examine projects proposed by States, the Central Ministries and other 
authorities, to satisfy itself that the schemes have been prepared after detail¬ 
ed investigation, that the estimates are complete and correct technically 
and that the financial forecasts and estimates of projects are based on 
accurate data and are reliable. The function of the second committee is 
limited to ensuring (requisite co-ordination between the various Central 
Ministries in regard to specific schemes of public co-operation included 
in the Plan. Thje function of the third committee, (which comprises 
representatives of various national voluntary organisations and is presided 
over by the Chairman of the Planning Commission, is a more general one, 
namely, to advise and guide Government in regard to measures for securing, 
public co-operation and participation in all the fields of national develop¬ 
ment. 

CONSULTATIONS WITH MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 

The most important advisory bodies, however, are; (i) Consultative 
Committee of Members of Parliament for the Planning Commission, and 
(ii) Prime Minister’s informal consultative committee for Planning. The 
first committee which is presided over by the Minister erf Planning-consists 
trf about 30 members, 20 from the Lok Sabha (Lower House) and 10 
from the Rajya Sabha (Upper House). But there is no rigidity about the 
strength of this committee or the composition of its membership House- 
wise or Party wise. The main object of this committee is to provide a 
forum for detailed discussions between Members of Parliament and the 
Members of the Planning Commission on the principles and problems of 
planning in a manner which is not practicable on the floor of Parliament. 
Discussions in this committee are very important in as much as they lead 
to a better understanding of the planning problems by the Members of 
Parliament and enables the Planning Commission to take a careful note 
of their views. The second committee is a much smaller body and com¬ 
prises representatives of the political groups in Parliament and is presided 
over by the Prime Minister himself. It gives an opportunity to the opposi¬ 
tion leaders to take an intimate part in the work of planning and thus 
helps in making the Plan something more than a document prepared 
merely by the Government and in earning for it the co-operation of all 
important political parties. 

ASSOCIATED BODIES 

It is obviously impossible for a single organisation to deal effectively 
and adequately with the multifarious aspects of national planning in a 
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country like India. The Planning Commission has, therefore, to take 
continuous help from a number of associated bodies. 

The most important associated bodies are, of course, the Central. 
Ministries. These Ministries are closely associated with work of plan¬ 
ning not only through the Working Groups, described earlier, but also 
through their various executive departments, research institutes and advisory 
committees, on many of which the Planning Commission itself is re¬ 
presented, and this facilitates a two-way traffic of ideas. In many cases, 
important policies and programmes originate in the Ministries, the Plan¬ 
ning Commission’s main job being to fit them into the overall picture and 
to co-ordinate them with the programmes of other Ministries. 

Of all the Ministries, the Ministry of Finance has naturally the 
closest relation with the Planning Commission as finance plays a most 
important role in any planning exercise. Not only is the Minister for 
Finance ex-officio Member in Charge of Finance in the Planning Commis¬ 
sion, but the Secretary of the Ministry of Finance is the Chairman of the 
resources working group and the Chief Economic Adviser to the Ministry 
of Finance is also ex-officio Economic Adviser to the Planning Commission. 
In addition, there is very close collaboration between the officers of the 
two organisations at different levels and in important meetings of the 
Planning Commission representatives of the Ministry of Finance are in-' 
vited and vice versa. 

Through its participation in the work of the Industrial Licensing 
Committee, Capital Goods Committee, Foreign Agreements Committee 
and- the Development Councils of the Commerce and Industry Ministry, 
the Planning Commission is also enabled to maintain a close watch over 
the implementation of the industrial programme. 

Apart from the Central Ministries, there are two official organisations 
e.g., the Reserve Bank of India and the Central Statistical Organisation, 
which are closely associated with the work of the Planning Commission. 
There is an Economics Department in the Reserve Bank, which is in 
close touch with the work of the Planning Commission and undertakes a 
number of important studies on financial and banking matters for the 
Commission. The Executive Director of the Reserve Bank in charge of 
this Department is a member of the Working Group on Resources and 
Panel of Economists of the Planning Commission. 

The Central Statistical Organisation is responsible for organising the 
collection of all statistical data required for the purpose of planning. The 
Director of the Central Statistical Organisation is also the ex-officio head 
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•of the Statistics and Surveys Division of the Planning Commission. Good 
statistical data are no doubt important requisites for the formulation of a 
Plan on scientific lines, it does not, however, follow that no planning can 
be undertaken until such data have been collected. When planning was 
started in India ten years ago, there were many gaps in statistics and yet 
it was possible to formulate a Plan on the basis of whatever data were 
readily available. But the very formulation and successful implementa¬ 
tion of a Plan, however imperfect, yield further technical and economic 
•data which make it possible to formulate the next Plan on a more scientific 
•basis. This process was helped considerably by the Central Statistical 
•Organisation, keeping in view from the very beginning the need for the 
•collection and compilation of the right kind of data. 

EVALUATION 

One of the most important functions of the Planning Commission is 
*o keep a watch over and evaluate the actual working of the various pro¬ 
grammes and projects included in the Plan. The Members, Advisers 
•(Programme Administration) and other senior officers of the Planning 
Commission carry out .special inspections and investigations from time 
to time with this object in view. There is a progress unit in the Plan 
•Co-ordination Section of the Planning Commission, which collects aS key 
data about the progress of various programmes and projects and makes 
them available in the form of reports and charts, for the information of 
Members and senior officers of the Commission. 

In addition, there are two special bodies: (i) Committee on Plan 
Projects, and (ii) Programme Evaluation Organisation, the main function 
of which is to evaluate various projects and programmes included in the 
Plan. The Minister for Home Affairs is the Chairman of the Committee 
on Plan Projects and the Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commisgttfl, 
Minister for Finance, two Chief Ministers of the States nominated by the 
Prime Minister and the Union Minister concerned with the project or class 
of projects under investigation are members. One of the most important 
functions of this committee is to set up teams for undertaking investiga¬ 
tions and field inspections of important projects, both at the Centre and id 
the States. -The Programme Evaluation Organisation, though administra¬ 
tively linked to the Planning Commission, is for all practical purposes ah 
independent organisation. It was originally set up for making a systematic 
and periodic assessment of the methods and results of the community 
development programmes. But its functions are now being extended to 
cover a number of other important programmes especially in the field of 
rural development. Its field staff act as the eyes and ears as it were of the 
Planning Commission in rural areas. 
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It is, however, the administrative departments at the Centre and the 
States which have the main responsibility for supervision of programmes 
an d projects included in the Plan and ensuring that they are implemented 
efficiently and according to schedule. The P lan n i n g Commission takes 
care not to interfere with this responsibility and confines itself only to 
general appraisal made in close collaboration with the administrative 
departments concerned. 


RESEARCH 


Planning involves intensive research in a number of technical 
economic and social problems. So far as the technical programmes are 
oonceraed, necessary research is done in the various technical research 
institutes in the country. For undertaking research in economic, adminis¬ 
trative and social problems related to planned development, the Planning 
Commission has set up a special organisation, namely, the Research Pro¬ 
grammes Committee. This Committee, of which the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission is the Chairman, comprises some of the most 
eminent social scientists in the country from different universities and 
research institutes. It invites research projects from interested research 
workers and also initiates projects of its own, gives necessary technical 
guidance and direction to the research workers and provides them with 
financial assistance. A similar Committee on {Natural Resources has 
recently been set up to promote studies in the field of utilisation and 
conservation of natural resources. 

Apart from the organisations mentioned above, there are three non¬ 
official institutes, e.g., the Indian Statistical Institute, the National Council 
of Applied Economic Research, and the Institute of Economic Growth, 
which have been assisted by the Planning Commission in various ways and 
are closely associated with its socio-economic studies. 


Planning in the Private Sector 

Since India has an economy in which the private sector has an im¬ 
portant role to play, the P lannin g Commission makes it a point to consult 
the representatives of the organised industry in die private sector,, 
both in the formulation and implementation stages of the Plan. For 
instance, in the course of the formulation of the Third Five Year Plan, 
the Planning Commission not only had detailed discussions with the re¬ 
presentatives of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry, the Associated Chambers of Commerce of India and the All 


•Cement, ferro-manganese and other ferro-alloys, glass, soap and synthetic de¬ 
tergents, rubber manufacture, ball and roller bearings, plywood, industrial gases and 
gas cylinders, cement machinery, electrical percelain, paper, rayon and other synthetic 
fibres, cotton textiles, woollen textiles, plastic, vegetable oils and vanaspati, sugar; 
cotton textile machinery, machine tools, chemical and allied industries, iron ana 
«teel. automobile, coal. 
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India Manufacturers Organisation, but also met separately the representa¬ 
tives of 23 important private sector industries.* The Planning Commis¬ 
sion is also associated with the work of Development Councils, which have 
been set up by the Ministry of Commerce and Industry for certain im¬ 
portant industries.® These Councils comprise representatives of private 
sector enterprises, technicians and consumers, besides some official experts 
-and provide very useful forums for consulting the private sector. An 
attempt is made to secure that the growth of the private sector enterprises 
is in the desired direction partly through these consultations and partly 
through the licensing, capital issue and fiscal policies as also the assistance 
mid investment programmes of Government. 


■Co-ordination with the States 

India has a Federal Constitution and it is very important that there 
should be the closest co-operation between the Planning Commission and 
the States. General co-ordination with the States is secured at the highest 
political level through the National Development Council which, as has 
been mentioned earlier, is composed of the Prime Minister of India, Chief 
Ministers of all the States and the members of the Planning Commission. 
The Ministers of the Central Government also participate in its delibera¬ 
tions and the Council makes its recommendations to the Central as well 
as State Governments. 

NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 

The main functions of the National Development Council are : 

(i) to review the working of the National Plan from time to time; 

(ii) to consider important questions of social and economic policy 

affecting national development; and 

(iii) to recommend measures for the achievement of the aim* and 
targets set out in the National Plan, including measures to 
secure the active participation and co-operation of the 
people, improve the efficiency of the administrative services, 
ensure the fullest development of the less advanced regions 
and sections of the community, and, through sacrifice borne 
equally by all citizens, build up resources for national 
development. 


Like the Planning Commission, the National Development Council 
has no constitutional or statutory authority. But its very composition 

OHeavy electricals, light electricals, internal combustion engines, .bicycles, ®ewing 
machines and instruments, adds and fertilisers, alkalies and allied 
and pharmaceuticals, woollen textiles, art silk textiles, sugar. 
machine tools and organic chemicals, food processing, automobiles, oils, soaps ana 
paints, paper and pulp, leather and leather goods tsad pickers- 
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.gives it an unique position and its recommendations are treated with the 
highest deference by the Central and the State Governments. The 
National Development Council has been largely responsible for giving the 
plan a truly national character and for ensuring uniformity of approach 
and unanimity in its working. 

Planning Machinery at the State Level 

At the State level there is no Pl anning Commission but there is a state 
planning department directly under the Chief Minister. This department 
is responsible for liaison with the Central Planning Commission and the 
various departments of the State, co-ordinating their programmes for 
development and formulating the development plan* for the State as a 
whole. As in the case of the Central Planning Commission, the. State 
Planning Department usually works through the system of working groups. 
The plan formulated by it is put first to the Council of Ministers of the 
State, then to a State Development Board or Planning Advisory Committee 
which usually comprise State Ministers and important non-official re¬ 
presentatives and finally to the State legislature. The suggestions made by 
the Planning Commission are generally kept in view; otherwise the 
procedure of planning at the State level is broadly similar to that at the 
Centre. 

Planning at District and Block Levels 

Below the State level an attempt is made to undertake planning at the 
district and block levels. This is done jointly by the officers of the various 
development departments working at these respective levels and the 
members of the district councils or block councils and/or the non-official 
representatives. The District Collectors and Block Development Officers 
are responsible for necessary co-ordination at the district and block levels, 
respectively. At the stage of the formulation of the Second Plan, there 
was an attempt to build up plans from the block level upwards without 
first giving an indication to them of the resources likely to be available 
from outside. But these plans had to be later modified rather drastically 
so as to be adjusted within the financial magnitudes of the State Plans. 
For the Third Plan, therefore, most States have taken care to indicate to 
the district and block planning authorities a rough idea of the assistance 
that is likely to be available from outside before the latter formulated their 
plans. 

Planning at Village Level 

An attempt is being made to carry the process of planning further 
down to the village level and it has been also tried out in certain areas. 
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But it has not yet become an integral part of the planning process in the 
country. It is hoped, however, that in the Third Plan period, village 
planning will be developed further and will become the basis for all rural 
development work. The village plan is to be pr e p are d by the village 
panchayats (councils) and co-operatives with the help of the development 
and extension staff at the block and village levels. 

CONCLUSION 

At first sight, the machinery that has been built up for planning in 
India over the last ten years may appear to be rather complex and diffused 
and based on an unduly time consuming consultative process as compared 
with the set-up in some other countries which are other smaller or have 
unitary form of Government. But as has already been explained, the 
nature of the country and its economy has necessitated the development 
of a decentralised machinery of this kind in India. An essential feature 
of planning in India is its democratic character. Although experts and' 
administrators may help, it is essential that adequate opportunities should 
be given to the people to participate at various levels. Moreover, India 
has a Eedqcal Constitution, where States have considerable autonomy 
The planning machinery has, therefore, to be orientated to this structure. 
Some of the arrangements from the National Development Council down 
to the different committees and working groups reflect an attempt to 
facilitate extensive consultations between the various concerned organisa¬ 
tions. In this decentralised machinery, the Planning Commission provides 
the necessary guidance as well as co-ordination, and serves as the necessary 
Hnk between different constituent units. Moreover, one of its duties is 
to keep the organisation and method of planning under constant review 
with a view to simplifying and improving it as much as possible. 


It is obvious that planning in a country like India must fall some¬ 
where between broad economic policy making as is done by the Depart¬ 
ments of Finance and Economic Affairs in the countries which do not have 
a planned economy and the very detailed planning of every aspect of 
national life by a central planning agency as is done in some of tl* 
People’s Republics. The Indian plan is essentially a framework plan, 
lays down the main parameters and fixes the broad targets. Within 
these parameters and targets the various departments, enterprises and 
institutions, both at the Centre and in the States, in the district* and the 
blocks and in the public and private sectors, have considerable autonomy 
in programming as also in operations. In this system it is very important 
to take the public as also the officials at various levels into full confidence 
determine the programmes in close consultation with, them and ha’ 
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adequate arrangements for coordinating their various activities. In this 
situation the integrating function of the Indian Planning Commission would 
appear to be no less important than the originating part of its work. In 
considering the structure and organisation of the planning machinery in 
India, especially of the Planning Commission, this point has to be carefully 
kept in view 

As the economy develops, the process of planning also becomes more 
and more technical and, therefore, there is a great need for strengthening 
the various technical institutions in the country as also the planning Units 
in the various Ministries, States and large enterprises. The ultimate 
picture of the planning organisation in the country would be a network 
of plannin g units in the villages and enterprises co-ordinated at successive 
higher levels by appropriate planning organisations, which will all ultimately 
feed the Planning Commission at the Centre. It will, no doubt, take 
quite some time before this stage is reached, but considerable progress has 
already been made towards it. 


[Reprinted from the Indian Journal of Public Administration, Vol. VII, 
No. 3, pp. 215-235]. 



